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enable him to devote the requisite time and attention to the ac- 
complishment of his design. 

In noticing Mr. Yates's productions, we have been led away 
from the work of Professor Conant. We are much gratified 
to observe, that the Professor promises a Hebrew Phrase-Book 
and Exercises in Wriling Hebrew, for which he has been some 
time collecting materials, and which, with the exercises in 
reading already furnished, must prove of signal use to the He- 
brew student. It is with very sincere pleasure, that we regard 
these efforts made to supply the growing demand for an ac- 
quaintance with a department of theological education, hither- 
to too much neglected. 



2. — Voices of the JVight. By H. W. Longfellow. Cam- 
bridge: PubUshed by John Owen. 1839. 16mo. pp. 144. 

The beautifully printed little volume with the above title, 
will be an acceptable offering to all lovers of poetry. The 
" Voices of the Night " constitute properly but a small part of 
the book ; the rest is made up of the author's early poems, and 
of translations from the foreign modern languages. The 
" Voices of the Night " are eight poems, lately written, and 
most of them printed first in the New York " Knickerbocker." 
These are among the most remarkable poetical compositions, 
which have ever appeared in the United States. They are 
filled with solemn pathos, uttered in the most melodious and 
picturesque language. For instance, how rare is it to find 
poetry to compare with this of the " Psalm of Life." 

"Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And tilings are not what they seem. 

"Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returuest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

" Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

" Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
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SHU, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

" In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in tlie strife ! 

"Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time ; 

" Footsteps, thai perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er lifers solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart asain. 

"Let us, then, be np and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait." — pp, 5-7. 

Or that exquisite and tender poem, the "Footsteps of An- 
gels." 

"When the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered. 
To a holy, calm delight ; 

" Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful fire-hght 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 

" Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 
Tlie beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more ; 

" He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, — 
By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life ! 

"They, the holy ones and weakly. 
Who the cross of suffering bore, — 
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Folded their pale hands so meekly, — 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

"And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love tne, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 

" With a slow and noiseless footstep, 

Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

"And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 
Looking downward from the skies. 

" Uttered not, yet compreliended. 
Is the spirit's voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

"O, though oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid aside. 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died ! " — pp. 14 - 16. 

The poem called " Flowers," is not so much to our taste ; 
it has a tang of mysticism, which some might call transcen- 
dentalism. "The Beleaguered City" is a highly imagin- 
ative piece, which we should be glad to quote if we had 
room. 

The poetry of Mr. Longfellow is marked by a very vivid 
imagination, great susceptibility to the impressions of natural 
scenery, and a ready perception of the analogies between nat- 
ural objects and the feelings of the human heart. But, besides 
this, he possesses an extraordinary command over the powers 
of language, and turns it to any form at will ; 

" Untwisting all the chains, that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

If we analyze any one of the poems above quoted or re- 
ferred to, we shall find that each thought, and each illustration, 
is clothed in the words that precisely fit it; that the author's tact 
in this respect is most felicitous. And we shall observe the same 
general fact, which we have pointed out in our remarks upon 
the style of" Hyperion," namely, a great preponderance of the 
pithy Saxon words over the Latin element of the English . To 
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this fact, Mr. Longfellow's poetic, as well as prose style, is in- 
debted for much of its descriptive charm. 

The earlier pieces, which make the second division of the 
volume, are already well known to the readers of poetry. They 
are beautiful compositions, characterized by good taste, a flow- 
ing and easy versification, and quiet and gentle feelings ; but 
they are occasionally rather timid and subdued, and show here 
and there traces of the influence of the recent schools of Eng- 
lish poetry ; an influence perfectly natural, and almost irre- 
sistible to a youthful poet's mind. They show the same nicely 
attuned ear, the same lively susceptibility, the same descrip- 
tive powers, though not fully unfolded, that have appeared in 
his later productions. 

The last division consists of a series of translations from 
various modern languages. The first is the well-known ver- 
sion of the " Coplas de Manrique," from the Spanish ; a poem 
that has been justly admired, both in the original and in the 
translation. Mr. Longfellow's version is much superior to Dr. 
Bo wring's, both in elegance and fidelity. The passages trans- 
lated from Dante keep pace, line for line, and even word for word, 
with the Italian; and, when we consider the severe grandeur of 
the stern old poet, the condensation and fire of his expression, 
the piercing flashes, that break out from single immortal words 
in his poem, we must confess, that to render him with tolerable 
spirit and fidelity, is a work of uncommon talent ; but to unite 
tlie closest fidelity to the sense and the forms of the original, 
with an easy movement in English verse, is enough to task the 
best powers of genius. These fragments are followed by trans- 
lations from the French, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and German, 
all of which are executed with a high degree of skill. We 
cannot, however, forbear a word of protest against a form of 
speech, here occasionally used, which is threatening to invade 
us from Germany ; we mean, the omission of the personal pro- 
noun, as, " ^in a prince of mighty sway " (p. 1.38). It is too 
foreign to the English idiom to be defensible, even in a trans- 
lation ; and it demands notice so much the more, as transla- 
tions are notoriously the great corrupters of the purity of a 
language. 



3. — A Wreath of Wild Flowers from JVew England, by Fran- 
ces Sargent Osgood. London : Edward Churton. 
1838. 12mo. pp. 364. 

The poems in this volume are mostly of the kind called fu- 
gitive. They are marked by the usual defects of poems of 
this class, but the defects are compensated by more than the 



